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What kind of men are the 2500 scientists and engineers 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories? 





They are men of many types, yet they work well together, 
for all have good minds as a foundation, years of study in the 
fundamentals of their science and in the methods of research 
and design. Vital, too, is their teamwork —for without the 
co-operation of many individuals the products of research and 
development could never be perfected. 

Above all else these men have “the spirit to adventure, 
the wit to question, and the wisdom to accept and use.” 

Such men can develop the world’s finest telephone systems 
—and have done so. 

Perhaps there is a place among them for you. Write 
the Employment Director, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 


York 14. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


®@ EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR 
CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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PHYSICS 
Change in Atomic Material 
By Tube System in Reactor 


> “CHANGE” IS the order when Brook 
aven scientists use a pneumatic tube sys 
m to insert and withdraw a_ material 
ito the big atomic reactor at Upton, N. Y., 
r neutron bombardment. 

Like the familiar change-making system 
sed in department stores, this gadget is 
the hitherto secret about the 
of the “furnace” that has 
just been declassified. The Brookhaven re 
ctor 1s not used for W eapons manufacture, 
ut is used for research and the manufac 
ture of radioisotopes, which is the purpose 


t 


the 


ne of facts 


iterior atomic 


pneumatc system. 
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INVENTION 
Transmitting Sound Through 
Ocean Receives Patent 


oN 





> “SOFAR”"—a method of transmitting 
sound thousands of miles through ocean 
water—has now been patented. Its inventor, 
Dr. Maurice Ewing, Woods Hole, Mass., 
who developed the method during the war, 
has assigned the patent, number 2,587,301, 
to the U. S. Navy. 

Dr. Ewing discovered, while he 
working on submarine detection methods, 
that there is a “sound channel” below the 
surface of the ocean, down about 4,200 feet, 
through which sound will travel great dis 
tances without much dissipation. 

Consequently, if a depth bomb or other 
explosive device were set off at this depth, 
receiving stations thousands of miles away 
could hear the sound. By triangulation, two 


LIFE IN A WATER DROPLET—Model of life found in one drop of water 

from a fresh water pond in New England, magnified one hundred diameters 

or one million times. This underwater world display has just been placed on 
exhibit at the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 


WAS CHEMISTRY 


Morphine Synthesized 


Man's long struggle to synthesize the alkaloid chem- 
icals found in plants is capped by the complete synthesis 


7 





x more of these stations can pinpoint the 


location of the explosion to within a mile 


Or So, 


Explosives have been designed to be part 
f the equipment of lifeboats and rafts on 


ships and planes. Stations have been set up 
at various points around the Pacific Ocean. 
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of the pain-easing drug, morphine. 


> THE COMPLETE synthesis of mor- 
phine, pain-easing drug of the opium 
poppy, has been accomplished by Dr. Mar- 
shall Gates of the University of Rochester, 
N. Y. Announcement of this feat, in which a 
Swiss girl, Gilg Pschudi, assisted, will reach 
fellow chemists through a forthcoming issue 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL 


for about 10 cents, though usually it 1s 
dispensed in quarter or half grain doses. 
The process by which Dr. Gates and 
Miss Pschudi succeeded in synthesizing the 
drug is extremely complicated, requiring 
some 20 to 30 steps. Probably only 10 or 
a dozen chemists in this country could 
follow it. Dr. Gates has been working on 


PSYCHOLOGY of JoURNAL OF THI 
Society. the problem f re than 10 years. Swi 
Sudden Snake Jump oc! ao ¢ problem for more that years. Swiss 
: The achievement, in the words of one and German chemists are hard at work on 
Makes Monkeys Neurotic chemist, marks “the last great mountain — the problem, also. 


>» MONKEYS, WHEN a snake jumps at 


them 


during dinner, become neurotic, 


en if the snake is only a rubber one, Dr. 


Jules H. Massermann of Northwestern Uni- 


New 


ersity, Evanston, Ill., reported at a 


York Academy of Sciences conference on 


curoses. 
The monkey runs shrieking away from 


the food, not even stopping to examine 
the snake. After repetitions of this experi- 


nce, the monkeys become tense and anx- 
us, forget what they have learned, are 
impy and may even refuse thus 
lowing symptoms of neurosis in humans. 
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food, 


peak to be surmounted” in man’s long 
struggle, to synthesize the alkaloid chemi 
cals found in plants. Only exception, now, 
is strychnine and no one is believed too 
interested in synthesizing this drug. Among 
other alkaloids found in plants are caffeine, 
nicotine and quinine. 

Synthesis of morphine does not mean a 
cheap source of the chemical, for drug 
addicts or legitimate users. Synthetic mor- 
phine could not be made for $1,000 a gram, 
which is about one-thirtieth of an ounce 
or about 20 grains. On the legitimate mar- 
ket, one grain of morphine extracted from 
the poppy plant source costs about five 
cents and would sell at retail to the patient 


Some of the intermediate chemicals used 


ia the synthesis were made in the 1930's 
by Dr. L. F. Small of the National In 
stitutes of Health. Dr. Small at that time 
was trying to make a synthetic chemical 
that would duplicate morphine’s pain-re 
lieving effect without addiction properties. 
He did not realize that some of the 
chemicals he made would later facilitate 
the synthesis of morphine itself. 

The synthesis is a tremendous scientific 
achievement, but is not expected to have 
any practical follow-up. The reason is that 
there are now better chemicals which are 
easier to make for use instead of morphine. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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“Hot” Sugars Developed 


Specifically labeled carbon atoms in the sugar 
molecule will help scientists learn about the fundamental 


chemical processes in living organisms. 


> “HOT” SUGAR, much too “hot” to | molecule, thus giving scientists even more 
put in your coffee or tea, will soon b specific information about what happens to 
91 ing scientists new knowledge of funda the sugar in the body. 
mental chemical processes 1n the body of This “hot” sugar 1s not only too “hot 


lj r organisms, from man to bacteria for use as a sweetener of tea or coffee, it is 








mn 
rhi hot” sugar is hot because it has ilso far too expensive. Cost of making it 
ne atom of radioactive carbon 14 in its runs about $28,000 an ounce. 
olecule. Labeled with this atom, it can Development of the specifically labeled 
followed in its path through the body radioactive sugars was announced by Dr. 
From study of its course and the reactions Isbell to a group of youthful scientists, the 
it enters into, scientists hope to learn mucl 10 high school boys and girls who were in 
hat iy p useful in fighting cancer, Washington for the finals of the Science 
th decay and maybe many other diseas Talent Search conducted by Science Serv 
Bacteria probably will be among. th ick for Westinghouse scholarships. 
first |i ing organisms to be fed hot” Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
sugar. Scientists hope that through this, 
they n find a vulnerable point in the TECHNOLOGY 
ody chemistry of bacteria that can be at New Way Found to Clean 
tacked by some chemical. Then more spe . c 
‘fic drugs to destroy disease germs could be Atmospheric Pollution 
(dl le ped 
lust which line of disease fighting can > TO PREVENT atmospheric pollution, a 
helped by the radioactive sugars can successful experimental plant to clean smoke 
t be told at present, Scientists now ar from ferromanganese blast furnaces has 
in the map-making stage of study of th been developed. It reclaims manganese par 
body's handling of such sugars. As one of ticles and re-uses stack gases for fuel. 
them puts it, the diflerent roads the sugars . # port on the ce elopment was pre 
take through the body must be learned sented to the Air Pollution Abatement Con 
before th Wutos on the roads can be ference in New York by ie A. Bishop, re 
counted. In other words, the normal sugal search associate of the United States Steel 
handling processes must first be learned Co. Different gas-cleaning equipment is 
efore the scientists can search for abnor needed, Mr. Bishop said, for ferromanga 
mal processes in any disease nese blast furnaces than for pig iron blast 
4 method of making specifically labeled furnaces 
radioactive sugars has been developed by Fumes from  fterromanganese furnaces 
Dr. Horace Isbell and associates at th contain a dust particle varying in size from 
National Bureau of Standards. The carbon four millionths to four hundred-thou 
14 atom, which els the sugar, can b sandths of an inch. This material makes 
put in different positions on the sugar cleaning ferromanganese blast-furnace gas 
Question Box 
BIOCHEMISTRY NATURAL RESOURCES 
How do miracle drugs get into the food we What is the chief significance of finding 
eat every day? p. 159 primary uranium ores in New Jersey? p. 152 
DENDROLOGY TECHNOLOGY 


What is the strength of the tropical wood 


How many varieties of license tags are there 
from the Kaneelhart tree? p. 151 Y 9g 


in the United States? p. 150. 


MEDICINE 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
How do crossword puzzle charts aid scien 
tists in identifying badly mutilated bodies? Where has foot and mouth disease recently 
p. 152 been discovered? p. 157 


Photographs: p. 147, American Museum of Natural History; p. 149, University of Wisconsin; 
4 151, Ohio State University 











vastly different from the cleaning of basic 
blast-furnace gas. 

\ method found satisfactory for cleaning 
fumes used a spray tower which cooled th« 
gases from 700 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit 
by evaporating water in the tower. The dust 
in the fumes was collected and formed int 


“briquettes” which could be stored in open 
areas without creating air-pollution prob 
lems. The process was found satisfactory in 
a pilot plant. Now a plant has been designe: 
to clean 135,000 cubic feet of ferromanga 
nese blast-furnace gas a minute. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Truman Sees STS Group 


President tells winners that they face a peaceful 
world over the next century and that it will be their turn 
some day to make that peaceful world operate. 


See Front Cover 


> PRESIDENT TRUMAN predicted peace — it needs them n¢ And the more important 
science becomes, the more necessary it is 


to have people who know how to take a 


» the world during the next 100 vears when 
received the winners of the Eleventh An 
ual Science Talent Search vantage of the opportunity 


we I ced 


| think you young peopl 


Text of Remarks the greatest age in history. I in Optimist, 
Following is the text of Mr. Truman’s and I rather think we are going to | 
emarks to the high school seniors during | peaceful world over the next century, an 


the Rose Garde n ol! it will be your turn some dav to n ike that 


eir visit with him in 


White House: world operate. And | more than happy 
I want to congratulate these young pe to see that vou are preparing yourselves for 
on being the prizewinners in this great that purpose 


ndertaking they are going through. TI [ am glad you are here. I hope you will 


ind it is going to need = enjov your visit and that you will learn 


ountry needs them, 


em worse in the coming generation than lot about the United States and its govern 
BIOLOGY 
Better Lak ’ | 
> SMALL LAKES may soon be made more’ sin Alumni Research Foundation and 


National Institutes of Health. 
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swimming through 
that controls the 


leasant tor summet 
use oft 1 chemic il 
These algae are 


| 1 
oom of blue-green algae 


sponsible for many of the unpleasant ef 
ts of heavy summer growth in lakes. 
the hen 


Extremely ie chemical, 


2,3-dichloronaphtho-quinone, will 


small doses 
hich is 
sill the bloom-producing algae, but leave 


il 


ther plant growth in the lake untouched. 


i 
The compound was found by University of 
Folke Skoog, 
Fitzgerald ind Gerald C. Gerloft 
1an 300 substances 


Wisconsin botanists Dr. 


George 
vhen they tested more tl 
ooking for a substitute for copper sulfate, 
now commonly used as a lake algaecide. 
They will report their results next July in 
the journal, Sewace anv INpusTRIAL WastEs. 
The chemical is apparently harmless to 
hsh and other organisms in the water. 
Additional tests, however, 
to determine its effect on fish and aquatic 
plants after long exposure. Unlike copper 


ulfate, the quinone chemical will not form 


must be made 


permanent toxic deposit in the 


ud of a lake 


bottom 


ctive alg ie killer 


The search for i 





ecame possible ifter methods for culturing 


WATER — Gerald 


lue-green algae species in the laboratory 


ALGAE-FREE 
Gerloff (left) and George Fitzgerald 


ad been worked out 
Te : - lg e I] y l of t ! 
lo learn the algae-killing qualities of tl of the 


University of Wisconsin 
conditions, the scien 


botany department inspect water 
samples from two lagoons of Lake 
Waubesa, near Madison, Wis., the 


hemical under field 
ists carried out several initial experiments 
n lakes near Madison. 

Further tests will also be made to find 


the dosage, time, frequency and manner first of which was treated with 
for the most effective treatment of Jake the new algicide for 48 hours and the 
Fhe research was financed by the Wiscon- second of which remained untreated. 
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ment and its relations with the other 
countries in the world, which is most im 
portant for you to know. 
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METEOROLOGY 
Weather Bureau Service 
Not Adequate for Jets 
> THE U. 


equipped to give adequate service to pilots 


S. Weather Bureau is not now 


flying in a jet age 


Out-of-date and insufficient equipment 


handicaps the Bureau in 


performing the 
job of telling jet pilots about weather condi 
tions at the 40,000-foot levels where they 
Funds have not been forthcoming 
trom Congress to replace the old equipment. 

The U. S. Air Force’s Air Weather Serv- 


ice is farther along in the job, but only be 


tr vel. 


cause it has an easier time getting the ap 
propriations trom Congress. 

transports are not ex 
United for 


Commercial jet 
pected to start operating in the 
inother four or five years. If more and 
better equipment is not provided so the 
Weather Bureau can find out what is going 
on at 40,000 feet and up, the Bureau may 
not be ready when the airlines are. 
Weather Bureau 
official told Science Service, “we can do a 


“On clear days,” one 


good job But the minute clouds cover the 
skies, we are handicapped.” 

He explained that the speed of winds at 
+0,000 feet, a piece of information vital to 
estimated by watch 
When 


went on, the observers 


jet pilots, is now usually 
ing a balloon with the naked eye. 
clouds roll by, he 
now have to depend on a few out-dated 


r 
radar sets, left over from World War II. 
| these ar« 


If the wind is going too fast, 


not adequate because the balloons on which 
trained blow out of rangi 
fore they can get up high enough. 
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the radar sets are 


INVENTION 
Fire Protection System 
Draws off Dangerous Fumes 


> DANGEROUS FUMES from a fire som 
times kill more people than the fire itself. 
This is the basis for the invention of a 
new method to draw off the fumes, thus pre 
venting them from spreading from the 
fire through all parts of large buildings. 
The inventors, James Dunlop, Camp Gaw, 


N. J., and Edwin F. 


N. J. received patent 2,586,797 for their in 


Durang, West Orange, 


vention. Half rights have been assigned to 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the other half to the 


Yor k. 


The invention consists of a series of ducts, 


Ous Elevator Company, New 


placed so they will catch fumes traveling 
through openings, such as doorways, stait 
wells, or elevator shafts. Exhaust fans eject 
the fumes into the open ait 


Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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@ RADIO 


Saturday, March 15, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 

“Adventures in Science.”” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr. J. J. Demuth, president of the American 
Seciety of Tool Engineers and chief of the Tool, 
Dye, Jig, and Fixtures section, National Produc- 
tion Authority. on loan from Ehrhardt Tool and 
Machine Co., St. Louis, discusses “The Know-How 


of Production.” 





TECHNOLOGY 


Concrete Durability Hurt 
By Penetration of Water 


> CONCRETE WHICH is to be used in 

situated in 
guarded volume change and water 
seepage, L. H. Tuthill of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Denver, Colo., reported to 
delegates attending the American Concret 


structures water must be 


igainst 


Institute in Cincinnats. 

Mr. Tuthill said controlling those two 
things meant the concrete would be more 
durable 

Byram W. Steele of Miami, Fla., 
a concrete specialist with the Corps of 


, 1 
formerly 


bye 
) 
iM 


Engineers, said concrete durability must 
thought of in terms of individual structures 


‘In many cases the concrete is good 
enough,” he said. “To have spent mort 
time and money making better concret 
would have been economic waste.” 


However, he pointed out that concrete 
often is not good enough when used in 
structures situated in water. Within a few 
years, many structures show serious signs 
of deterioration because water finds its way 


into, and through, the concrete in many 


} 


Pp ices 
Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 


METEOROLOGY 


March Will Be Wet 
In Most of Nation 


> THE WEATHER will be colder than 
usual in the month of March over the 
western half of the nation, but about the 
same as usual in the East. This is the pre- 
diction of the U. S. Weather Bureau’s Ex- 
tended Forecast Section. 


Exceptions to this prediction are the Gulf 
of Mexico coastal regions and the Great 
Lakes area. They can expect a warmer 
March than usual. 

Most of the nation will have a rainy or 
snowy March, depending on the location. 
However, the Pacific Northwest will have 
less precipitation than usual, while the Great 
Lakes and Middle Atlantic states and the 
far Southwest can expect less than normal 


precipitation. 
Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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CHEMISTRY 


Fresh Water from Ocean 


Plastics in sheet or membrane form, combined with 
electric power, now used to dissociate sodium chloride so 
it can be removed from sea water. 


> FRESH, DRINKABLE water from 
brackish sea water is a realizable dream 
for the near future through the use of ion 
exchange films or membranes and the ap 
plication of differences in electrical po 
tentials. 

Whether the costs of such operation can 
be reduced to a level where the process 
can be used to supplement existing water 
supplies for cities is a matter for future 
development. 

Several working on 
this problem, among them Rohm and Haas 
Co. in Philadelphia, Ionics, Inc., of Cam 
bridge, Mass., Dow Chemical Co. at Mid- 
land, Mich., and the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Already there are ion exchange resins 
in granule form that can be used to desalt 
other ex 
substances from 
handled are 


organizations are 


water and perform dozens of 
chemical 
quantities 


tractions ot 
liquids. But the 
small and the costs high. 

The new developments consist of use 
ot the plastics or resins in sheet or mem- 
brane form, with electric power to aid the 
process of dissociating the sodium chloride, 
which ts salt, in such a way that it can 
be removed 

The federal Reclamation 
Washington has been urging Congress to 
make $25,000,000 develop 
mental desalting water research, and such 


Service in 
available for 


legislative request has been cut to $2,000, 
000 in hearings held recently. If such ap 
propriations were made, experiments with 
some of the ion exchange methods would 
result. 

The latent energy of salt, which is the 
minimum of energy necessary to separate 
its chemical components, is three kilowatt 
hours per thousand gallons of sea water. 
A possible figure of 10 to 20 cents per 
thousand gallons was given by the Cam- 
bridge group of Ionics division of the 
American Research and Development Cor- 
poration, closely associated with Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
staff members. This is a reasonable figure 
for the future with very cheap electrical 
power available, yet it is a tenth of the 
best possible costs worked out by the most 
promising distillation methods. 

Since even water from a river is not 
obtained without cost, these possible costs 
of desalted water bring the process to with- 
in reach of the cost of reclamation and in- 
dustrial water which often costs as much 
as the estimated ion exchange water costs. 

To obtain large output of water*by the 
ion exchange method might require an 


excessive investment in equipment. The 
slower the process the less electrical energy 
is used, yet it may be advantageous to 
waste electricity to reduce the number of 
expensive units installed. 

Details of the exact methods used are 
being kept secret due to filing of patents 
The chemical nature of the resins used is 
also unannounced. If the seems 
vital to defense activities, it may be kept 
secret by government order. 
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process 


TECHNOLOGY 


57 Varieties of U. S. 
License Tags Are Problem 


> IMPROVEMENT IN license-plate pro 
tection and illumination is blocked by a 
frustrating combination of different license 
lengths and different heights, the Auto 
mobile Manufacturers Association in De 
troit declares. 

The association has counted a conglomera 
thon of 57 United States varieties plus nine 
Canadian varieties, giving a total of 66 
different sizes. 

Until some standards have been set, li 
cense receptacles cannot be incorporated 
into auto design as fenders have been in 
corporated. 

At present, license sizes can fall within 
certain specified limits, but no standard 
license size is prescribed. That permits a 
combination of the two dimensions in 
many ways. As a result, they have been 
combined “in almost every possible way 
within the range permitted by the law of 


mathematics.” 
Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 


ENGINEERING 


Reversed Washer Used 
In Air-Cooling System 


> A REVERSED washer has been found 
a practical air-conditioning unit where water 
shortages make it desirable to consume as 
little water as possible in cooling systems. 

The reversed washer is merely a standard 
air washer which, instead of cooling air, 
cools water and discharges warm air. 

A system using such a device has been 
designed and installed in a six-story New 
York bank building. It has enough capacity 
to handle 400 tons of Freon. The system was 
devised by the Guy B. Panero firm of 
engineers. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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GIANT RADIO TELESCOPE—The antenna of the Ohio State University 

radio telescope in Columbus will consist of eight sections such as this one, 

mounted side by side. With it astronomers will seek out the noisy radio 
stars that hiss at the earth. (See SNL, March 1, p. 135.) 


ELECTRONICS 


Predict Fading for TV 


Summertime will bring more interruptions to tele- 
vision viewing screens carrying transcontinental programs. 
Shifting air signals blamed for detouring video signals. 


> TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEVISION 
network programs are likely to fade more 
often as the summer wears on, leaving 
blank television screens before video view 
ers’ eyes. 

Some fading already has been reported 
by television networks who blame changing 
temperatures and shifting air densities for 
detouring the television signal off its charted 
course. Sometimes the video signal has been 
lost as long as 15 seconds. But the sound, 
which is sent over different facilities, is not 
affected. 

Opened last fall, the television relaying 
system is shared by all companies who 
broadcast to or from the West. It uses a 
microwave signal which is relayed across 
mountains and prairies by 107 repeater 
stations spaced from about 20 to 50 miles 
apart, depending upon the terrain. 

The nearness of the stations to each 
other gives line-of-sight transmission of the 
television signal, necessary because of the 
extremely short wavelengths used in video 
broadcasting. Signals leaving one repeater 


station are beamed directly at another. 
Under ordinary conditions they are received 
without trouble. 

However, changes in temperatures pro- 
duce differences in air densities between re- 
laying stations. The different densities offer 
different paths of resistance to the micro- 
wave carrier. By taking the path of least 
resistance, the video signal may stray off 
course and miss its destination completely. 

NBC television engineer J. M. Weaver 
said fading probably would get worse dur- 
ing the.summer. Hot days followed by cool 
nights are expected to produce much of the 
disturbance, he said. 

Actually the microwave method of trans 
mitting television pictures is superior in 
picture quality to the method used in coaxial 
cable transmission. One television engineer 
said sometimes the picture arrived in Wash 
ington by microwave from the West coast 
with more detail than from New York by 
coaxial cable. The difference in picture 
quality is due to a broader frequency spec 
trum which can be used in microwave 


transmission. 
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WILDLIFE 
Coyote Scalps 
In Deep Freeze 


> HUNTERS IN the Tario, Mo., area are 
reported to have a new use for deep freez- 
ers: saving the scalps of coyotes until March 
18, when the new, $30 bounty goes into 
effect. 

Conservation agent Bill Noland, Atchison 
and Holt counties, Mo., also reports that 
more coyotes are being hunted from planes, 
possibly to increase the number of scalps in 
deep freeze lockers. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 


DENDROLOGY 
Discover Tropical Wood 
Half Aluminum Strength 


> DISCOVERY OF a tropical wood five 
times stronger than white oak and nearly 
half as strong as aluminum was reported by 
Frederick F. Wangaard, associate professor 
of forest products at Yale School of Forestry 
in New Haven, Conn. 

The tropical hardwood comes from a 
medium-sized tree known as Kaneelhart. It 
was uncovered during a search to find re- 
placements for woods such as teak and oak 
now standard for various naval uses. Tests 
have shown it to be one of the strongest and 
heaviest woods in the world. Although hav- 
ing nearly half aluminum’s strength, it 
weighs only a third as much as the metal. 

The Kaneelhart tree, scientifically known 
as Licaria cayennensts, is a member of the 
Laurel family and a distant relative of the 
sassafras tree found in the eastern United 
States. The tropical hardwood is found in 
about 40 varieties in Central America and 
along the northern coast of South America. 

Possible uses foreseen by Prof. Wangaard 
include hard-as-iron thresholds for door- 
ways, for tool and utensil handles, in tex 
tile mill machinery and for turned-wood 
products of all kinds. The wood can be 
machined to a mirror-like finish. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 


ELECTRONICS 
Army Radio Equipment 
Shrunk to Tenth Size 


> USE OF transistors, which are germa 
nium crystal electronic devices that can 
replace conventional vacuum tubes, has al 
lowed the Army Signal Corps to reduce 
one part of its radio-teletypewriter equip 
ment from 100 to 10 pounds. The new 
equipment can also be operated on 1% 
watts from dry batteries instead of 175 
watts from a heavy mobile generator. 
Instead of burning out after a relatively 
short period of use, like the familiar tubes 
such as in ordinary radio sets, the transistor 
has an estimated life of seven years of con- 


tinuous use. 
Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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MEDICINE times a child is stubborn because he 1s 
frightened. He wants to please others s 
| 


Bible Fruit Used as | 
gr ‘ . much that he fears to act lest his behavior 
Medicine for Sick Babies should estrange him from those he loves. 


Such a child can become cooperative and 


> FRUIT OF ¢t Ur ment di happy if he is given a chance to show his 
Bi Y times called St ffection in an acceptable way, or if he ts 
int medicine whicl shown how to act in a way which will sat 
' , r fro isfv his own needs and yet not offend others. 
rhea , Dr. Banham compares the two-year-old 
' Q o has just learned to walk easily with 
( cen ho 1s al st an adult. Botl 
} 1) t t veen t d 
,) ~ ik mi ft lependent otk 
: : it independ 
S y eXx{ ior of 
iky, 1 hh il 1 of tl ck 
t t w he } t lis TT) 
Ld Banl Often, s 
y i t partic stubby c is 
' indiff shes of ot 
'S ~ nd eager to pl 
, Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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.. : , * ee , MEDICINE 
X-Ray Photos Identify 
Unrecognizable Bodies 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
Find Primary Uranium 
Ores in New Jersey 


> PRIMARY 
discovered almost within sight of the Empir¢ 
State Building, U. S. Department of Interi 
ceologists report 
The primary uraniut minerals are k 
cated in Franklin limestone in Warren 
County, New Jersey. C 
nd is that it indicates the presenc 
he Appa 


ns. Chances are that other deposit 


ef significance of 
: 

of primary uranium ores in t 

1d, but prospectors must look 

release further 


formation about these deposits until w 


sure that our first interpretation of th 


geological data is valid,” Dr. A. P. Butler 
Ir.. told Science Service. Dr. Butler was on 
the four scientists iking the report 
Geological Society of Washington. 
Dr. Butler pointed out that the Ne 
Jersey | posi correspe 1d to a dozen or s 
ther deposits found in Mexico, Utal 
Colorado, Montana and Idaho, all of whicl 
’ red among t nost promising 


of the showings in the search to uneartl 


t th ital A-bomb raw materia 
thi he United States 
Che single-line description of the uraniu 
deposits states, “Primary uranium miner 
in pvrometasomatic deposits in tl 
Frank ne in Wart County, N 
} 
Drs. V. E. McKel L. R. Page ai 
x ea re co-au s of the report 
rv of the distribution of uraniut 
i in different kinds of geological et 
n nts within the United States 
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INVENTION 
New Pregnancy Test 
Chemical, Not Biological 


> A NEW method of de 
wi n is pregnant, which is chemica 


termining whethe: 


r than biological in operation an 


hich can | utilized during a_ patient 
1S] t t! doctor, has en developed 
Ga od ( Richardson, Chicago, ane 


Gust W. Rapp, Glen Ellyn, Ill., have a 


signed their patent 2,587,221 to the Chicag: 


Endocrine Research Company, Chicago. 


The test involves separating progesteron 
nd other interfering steroid substance 
from estrone in laboratory samples taker 
from the patient. In this manner, estrone 

hormone associated with pregnancy, cat 


identified 
Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
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DENTISTRY 


Plastic Tooth Fillings 
May Replace Porcelain 


> Plastics mav some day be used for many 


the teeth fillings now made with synthetic 


] ] — ' 
porcetain or Silicate ¢ ents, 


Self-curing resins, plastics that harden at 
oom temperature, promise a “new and ex 
ting chapter” in dentistry, the 
(ASSOCIATION 


(March) stated, commenting editorially on 


JOURNAI 
rH AMERICAN DENTAI 
ight scientifc reports on the new material. 


The plastics are acrylics and tests show 


it they apparently do not dissolve in the 
Heidds of the mouth. In this respect, they 
e “great superiority over silicate c 
ts.” Drs. Herbert D. Coy, David M. 
Bear and Seymour J. Kreshover of th 


Medical College of Virginia report. 
] } 


t 


They based their report on a study of 300 
] 
lé 


tients with an average of two plastic 


hllings each. Careful observation over 
period of several years is needed, howe 
National Bureau 


three dental scientists at 


conclusions 


of Standards warn, before fina 


concerning the 


in be made self-curing 
sins. They are Dr. George C. Paffenbarger, 
Comdr. Robert B. Wolcott and Dr. Robert 
J]. Nelsen. 
The resins should be used for repairing 
nd relining dentures, U. S. Navy Capt 
Frank E. Jeffreys of Newport, R. I., recon 


ends. They can be made ready for use in 


five to 20 minutes, thus saving the patient 
( the embarrassment of being without 
nture 
Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
MEDICINE 


Radioactive Gold Wash 
For Cancer Distress Relief 


> A RADIOACTIVE gold wash will r« 
lieve some of the distressing complications 

advanced cancer, Drs. Edward Kent 
nd Campbell Moses of the University otf 
American Can 


+ 


Pittsburgh reported to the 
r Society. 
The gold wash is not a cure for cancer, 
owever. 
used it for 
the 
lungs. The 
leura contains a fluid in which the lungs 
ay expand and contract without rubbing 


Che Pittsburgh doctors have 


iients whose cancers have spread t 


leura, or Sac encasing the 


gainst surrounding tissues. Cells from 
lung and other organs fre 
pleura and _ start 


new pinhead-size 


neers of the 
uently lodge on the 
ores ot tumors there. 


When the pleura becomes pimpled with 


amounts ol 


nev cancers, enormous 


dentists have 
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fluid may form, compressing the lungs, 
and this has to be withdrawn every week 
or so to enable the patient to get enough 
air into his lungs. 

During the last year, Drs. 
Kent have injected semi-fluid 


gold into the pleural fluid and let it slosh 


Mose Ss and 


radioactive 


around over the tiny tumors 
The gold emits very short but powerful 
rays which kill dividing cells. It kills 


enough of the fast-growing tumor cells 


to arrest the excessive accumulation’ of 


fluid. 


I] Pittsburg chniqt verfected 
ore than 40 patients with various kinds 
cancer, has e so good that on t 


* 
last ten patients it has not tatled to reli 


discomfort and stop the Huid from forming 


The same treatment is ing used « 
cases of cancer r t ry where 
inner abdominal cavity becomes co 


with tiny cancers. After being bathed in 

1 radioactive gold wash, some of tl 

dominal cancers ceased to grow and flux 

iccumulation stopped. So far, however 
| 


ibdominal conditions have not been treate 
is satisfactorily as those of the pleut 

\n adaptation of the treatment ts Ing 
applied to cancer of the urinary bladd 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Anxiety or Chronic Fear 
Increases Stomach Acid 


> ANXIETY OR chronic fear has just th 


opposite effect on tl ston ich that acut 
fear has. TI secretion of hydrochlori 
cid in the gastric juices is increased, not 
reduced. 

Better understanding of the disturban 
in body functions that afflict neurotic p 
ple, ranging from nervous indigestion 
stomach ulcers, may be gained from this 
discovery. The finding which applies t 
monkeys and dogs as well as man was 


reported by Dr Creorgt | Mahl of Yal 
University to a New York Academy of 
sciences conference 

When you are scared in the presence « 
your body 
Digestion and all 
to fight or flight stop. Gastric 


} 


becomes ready for 


danger, 
iction. other activities 
not essential 
hydrochloric acid secretion is reduced. Heart 
action and breathing are quickened. Sugar 
and adrenalin are released into the blood. 
under the 
final examinations showed an opposite ef 
fect on digestion, Dr. Mahl found. They 


had a significant rise in hydrochloric acid 


Students anxious strain of 


secretion. The secretion was also higher 


in a group of anxious psychoneurotic pa 
tients than in non-patients who were not 
anxious. 

\ group of monkeys under chronic. fear 
showed similar increase in hydrochloric 
acid secretion. When chronic fear was 1n 
duced in dogs, they did not show an in 
creased flow of hydrochloric acid for the 
frst five hours; after that it went up 
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MEDICINE 
No Plague or Cholera 
Epidemic in Korea 


> THERE IS no epidemic of either plague 
or cholera in Korea at present, according to 
Public Health officials in Washington. 
Commenting on reports received in the 
U. S. that Communist propaganda is claim 
ing that UN planes are spreading thes 
diseases in North Kore 1, the 


that the home of cholera is in India and th 


}, ] 
ofhicials said 


disease 1s present only in India at the pres 
ent time. Plague exists in northern Asia and 


iy be present in Korea, but there is n 
epidemic of this disease there either 

Plague is disease ordinarily spread by 
rodents—rats, squirt hipmunks, and so 
n. It is passed on from = on inimal to 

iother by the bi of a flea. Occasionally 
the flea will bite human and spread the 
disease to man. Sometimes a patient will 


ret the plague in a lung and then can 


spre id the disease 


vy coughing. He can only 
give !t to persons in close contact with him 

relatives, attendants, and priests giving th 
last rites have contracted pneumonic plagu 
in this way. But the more common form is 
not this plague of the lungs, pneumoni 
plague, but bubonic plague spread by rats 
Cholera is spread like typhoid. It is con 


racted by drinking water or eating food 
contaminated by the body wastes of choler 
patients, either directly by faulty sanitary 
conditions or indirectly by fhes that light on 
food after lighting on filth 
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NAVIGATION 
Navigation Aid Developed 
To Cut Ocean Tragedies 


> A NEW ck 


keep track of nearby ships and thus prevent 


vice now helps navigators 


in tr igedic S 
Known as the reflection plotter, the de 
ice is an illuminated plastic screen which 


possibl Oct 


fits over the navigator’s radar scope. When 
ship is picked up by the radar set, the 
plastic screen with a 


navigator marks the 


grease pencil to show the point where the 
ship is situated. 

By watching the ship progress across the 
radar screen, and by comparing its position 
to the marked spot on the reflection plotter, 
the navigator can see at a glance the direc 


ship is taking, its speed, 


tion which the 
ind its relative position to his own  vess« 
whether 


danger that his ship may collide 


rhe navigator then can calculat 
there 1s 
with others in the same area. The new dé 
vice Was developed by the Raytheon Manu 
facturing Co 

At present, it often is necessary for the 
navigator to transcribe radar data on nearby 
Then he must take it to 
the chart-room for plotting. That is a 


ships into writing 


slow process and involves possible errors. 
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Science for Defense 


‘Selective Emphasis'’ must govern decisions on re- 
search and development programs. Freedom and encour- 
agement for creative talent essential to new ideas. 


By WALTER G. WHITMAN 


Chairman, Research and Development 


Board, Department of Defense 


tdds j fwa Ranauet 
of the S ] t Institut H 
nor dD. ¢ \/ 
> IT IS a real pleasure to ha tl! p 
portunity of congratulating you—tl vin 
ners in the annual Science Talent Seari 
As I looked at the impressive exhibits of 
your work last Friday evening | was thrill 
by the realization that a new phalanx 
scientists is advancing each year through tl 
high schools and into the universiti Your 
personal accomplishments at this early stag 
are harbingers of great deeds ahead 

The opportunity is unusually significan 
to me because only last year I was a coll 
professor whose primary interest was t 
undergraduate education of scientists 
engineers. And to me the greatest challeng 
was to further strengthen and improve fres! 


man education, working with young peopl 


1 
in their first year of university life. Frankly 
I envy those professors who will next fall 
be your t icl I 


New Applied Science Problem 


Many of you will, after graduation 


careers in re rch and developn tr. 
will never be quite satished, becaus 
good research man is never satishied, t 
I believe that vou will find much | ppin 


in doing the things which you most want 
to do, and being paid for it to boot. Som« 
pure scientists, absorbex 


Others, an 


of you will becom 
in discovering something new 
, 


probably the greater number, will becon 


engineers and applied scientists, ever search 


ing to utilize science more effectively for 
the good of society. 

I want to talk tonight to you and to your 
elders here about a vast new problem in 
the realm of applied science which has been 
forced upon us by the compulsions of in 
ternational tension. 

When I was 


only to the universities. 


a boy, research belonged 
Industry and busi 
ness were not concerned with these preo 
cupations of the long-haired 

After World War lI, 
aware of the tremendous potentialities of 


scientist 


industry became 


technology for practical purposes and it 
buift up and supported strong and 


These 


vigorous 


industrial laboratories industrial 


laboratories have brought forth new proc- 


s and products, greatly enriching our 

tional health and standards of living. 

Today much of our wealth of techno 
legical talent and resources is, perforce, being 
channeled extensively into the defense effort 


Government funds at now supporting 
some two-thirds of the total research and 
development of the country. While the 
figures are not as reliable as we would like, 
it appears that well over 40°, of the pro 
fessional men who are engaged in research 


n the United States are 
on Defense Department problems. Nearly 


h If ol the total who are on Defense De 
work are 


nd development 


1 industry, 


p rtment en ployed l 


Our 


contracts 


third of the 


vorking on government 


figures indicate that over a 

total industrial research and development 
ind over one-third of the university re 
irch is on Defense contract. 


Implications Revolutionary 


The recent emergence of Defense s the 
biggest single factor in the country’s research 
nd development has revolutionary implica 
vons. 

The 1 


in the Department of Defense itself, which 


olution is perhaps most keenly felt 
s problems and responsibilities on a 
scale which was unthought of ten years ago. 

It is well to remember that the 
which private industry conducts is relatively 
mature, and that its policies and manag 


¢ 
= 
some >») 


researc h 


ment | ve been de loped over 


ars, under highly competiti ynditions, 


with many failures and new beginnings 


Industrial research policies are not stand 
rdized—they 
pany, both with the type of industry and the 
] a single 


peopl 


government agency 


vary trom company to com 


who manage it. Yet today 
the Department of De 
fense—is called upon to administer a techno 
logical program which is bigger than the 
combined programs of all research and de 
velopment enterprises in the country only 
a decade ago. It is easy to see that the very 
magnitude of the task presents many new 
problems. But it is also evident that we can 
and must learn from the experiences of re 
search direction in universities and industry, 
often so dearly acquired, if we are to pro 
vide competent direction and leadership for 
what many of us believe to be the most vital 
element to our national defense. 

Il want to discuss two factors which are 
essential to such direction and leadership. 

The first problem of research direction is 
helds should be 
sadly to ex 


the decision as to what 
Businessmen can 


tilled. point 


pensive research projects which successfully 


dey eloped what they were intended to de- 
velop but which only produced red ink on 
the balance sheet because nobody wanted 
the results after they were achieved. After 
a number of such failures, it became evident 
to the research directors that an intelligent 
and objective appraisal of the possible value 
of a proposed project should be conducted 
before investing much money and talent in 
the technological effort. The same necessity 
research. A new idea for a 
weapon may highly ingenious, but an en 
lightened analysis of its potential worth is 
essential before extensive support of its de 


faces defense 


velopment is justifiable. 

It is to this field of evaluation that th 
efforts of skilled and 
jective teams like the 
Evaluation Group and similar groups of the 


imaginative but ob 
Weapons System 


three services can contribute tremendously. 
Both imagination and 
are required to foresee the war-time situa 
tions which kinds 
of equipment and systems which might best 
accomplish our Such analyses 
call for a combination of military and 
civilian talents and experience of the highest 
order. The they reach, 
when combined with estimates of the proba 
bility of technical success for new develop 
ments, can indicate the most promising lines 
fer research. 


cool objectivity 


may face us and the 


objec tives. 


conclusions which 


This problem of deciding which effort 
should be supported and to what degree 
can be characterized by the term “Selective 
Fmphasis.” We cannot hope to do every 
thing which is suggested, even though it ap 
pears to be technically attainable. Such 
policy would so spread our resources of 
talent and money that the vitality of th 
most important programs would be sapped 
by the dilution of trying to do too many 
things. It is perhaps only to be expected that 
our present program, which has rapidly ex 
panded over the past two years, particularl 
challenges the “Selective Emphasis” ap 


proach today. 


Challenge to Management 


I have spoken about the problem of de 
ciding which field of endeavor should 
receive greatest encouragement and support 
But there is an equally important—perhaps 
an even more important—policy problem 
one that concerns the individual laboratory, 
the individual project group and the in 
dividual scientist and engineer. We hear so 
much about the achievements of big organi 
zations that it is easy to be lulled into the 
illusion that the organization’s top men, 
with their titles, 
bright ideas and the resourcefulness to push 
them to successful fruition. The cold fact is 
that things don’t work that way. Bright ideas 
can spring up down the line, 
and some of the best come from teams and 
individuals at the working levels of experi 


impressive generate the 


anywhere 


ment and design. 
The challenge to higher management is 
to establish an environment which will en 
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the 
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courage creativity at the working level. The 
history of an idea through research and de- 
velopment is scarred by countless discourage 
ments and false 
and mistakes—which 
only by persistence, resourcefulness and the 


leads 
surmounted 


frustrations—by 


can be 


confidence that the goal can be achieved. 
These are qualities of the spirit as well as 
of the mind. And the spirit responds sensi 
tively to the attitudes and actions of manage 
ment. 


So the second major problem which | 
want to discuss is that of creating and main 
taining high morale at the working levels of 
research and development. The brains, the 
vision, the resourcefulness and the devotion 
of young scientists and engineers are our 
potential strength, which can flourish or be 
lack of 
it displayed by management. True leader 
ship calls for a sympathetic appreciation of 
the individual 


blighted by the understanding or 


importance of the creative 
and it demands the talent and 
that his efforts are encouraged in directions 
which offer the greatest rewards if success 
ful. Such leadership recognizes that many 
ideas will prove to be impracticable or un 
profitable, it encourages initiative, and it 
tempers its harsh decisions when a project 
must be cancelled by a thoughtful explana 
tion of the reasons for cancelling and con 
future work. 


tact to see 


structive suggestions for 


Application of Principles 


As we 
framework of a vast Defense 
development program it is at once evident 


try to apply these principles in the 
research and 


that two characteristics loom up which are 
foreign to academic and industrial enter 
The first is government, with its 
policies and procedures and the 
itmosphere which is commonly described 


prises. 
general 
is “bureaucracy,” involving the controls de 
veloped by law and custom on expenditures 
of public money. The second is the military 
the 


is so essential to as 


system, characterized by chain-of-com 
mand concept which 
suring operational responsibility and author 
ity in the conduct of war. 

Superficially, these two elements—bureau- 
cracy and the military system—may seem to 
present almost insuperable obstacles to a 
vigorous and effective technical program for 
better weapons and systems. Actually, they 
do present great problems, but I see no rea- 
son for discouragement. Government and 
the public have become aware of the vital 
significance of technology to national de- 
fense. The willingness of the executive to 
propose and of the Congress to support a 
strong budget for defense research and de- 
velopment proves this. And the military are 
not as conservatively wedded to tradition as 
many civilians believe. My own experience 
here over the last seven months has shown 
me that some of the ablest men in the 
cuntry are in uniform, and I have been 
surprised to find a goodly sprinkling of 
vounger officers who not only respect and 
comprehend science and engineering but 
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who have personally participated in the joys 
and tribulations of research. The character 
of the military system is constantly chang- 
ing, and will change ever more rapidly in 
the future because of the nation’s needs for 
a strong defense establishment. It is my ob- 
servation, both from my wartime experience 
in Washington and in my present post, that 
the work and the decisions of government 
are directed by individuals of character and 
devotion far more than is generally realized. 
The individual is important here, just as 
he is in private enterprise. 


Selective Emphasis Governs 


In closing, I shall suggest some tentative 
guide lines for this tremendous program of 
technology for national defense: 

1. “Selective Emphasis” must govern the 
decisions when research and development 
programs stake which 
significant expenditures of money, resources 
and talent. Making the selection calls for 
cooperative judgment of the best military 
and civilian brains—both as to what sort of 
conditions our armed forces will encounter 
and the potentialities for developing equip 
ment and methods to surmount them. 

2. Freedom and encouragement for crea 
tive talent are essential to the birth and early 
growth of new ideas. By providing them, 
a wealth of new possibilities can be explored 


reach a calls for 


and the most promising ones subjected to 
critical appraisal as their development 
reaches the point where heavy investments 
would be needed for continuing them. In- 
dividual initiative is vital at all stages and 
at all levels. Directors of working groups, 
of laboratories, of departments and of top 
policy boards must ever strive to encourage 
and support creativity in those for whose 
work they are resposible. 

For you young men and women with such 
high potentialities for careers in science, I 
feel a great elation. Your adult world will 
be different from our world. We find great 
satisfactions when we can feel that we have 
helped our world to become a better one 
for you. And I know that you, too, will 
taste the sweetest fruits of achievement as 
you know that your efforts have helped 
man a little further towards his high des- 
tiny. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Exploding Star Discovered 
By Mexican Astronomer 


> A BRIGHT star has blazed forth in the 
southern sky. It is in the constellation of 
Sagittarius the archer. The nova is of the 
seventh magnitude but too far south for 
most U. S. observers to spot. 

The “new star” was located on Feb. 
by Dr. G. Haro, director of Mexico’s Ton- 
anzintla Observatory. News of his discovery 
comes from Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Living Worlds Around Us 





WINIFRED DUNCAN 


HERE IS ADVENTURE — a two-year 
journey of discovery into the little-known 
world of the web-weaving spiders. Affords 
the nature lover an opportunity to join a 
naturalist in first-hand field exploration. 
Beautifully illustrated by the author, the book 
shows the web-weavers as superb architects 
and clever trappers—permits the reader to 
eavesdrop on their seasonal activities, includ- 
ing the seldom-observed mating dances. 
“A handsome and valuable addition to any 
Nature library.’—JOHN KIERAN 
175 illustrations, 387 pp., 


The Private Life =< » 
of the “> 


PROTOZOA: 


WINIFRED DUNCAN 


CANDID GLIMPSES into the exciting 
world of tiny creatures as seen in the minia- 
ture aquatic universe of the author's garden 
pool at Cuernavaca, Mexico. Traces the dra- 
matic life cycles of amoebas and other 
protozoa . . . flatworms, snails, shrimps, and 
other metazoa . . . of the caddis fly, spongilla 
fly, white-winged fly, water striders, and many 
other insect larvae. Delightful drawings by 
the author. “She writes with wit as well as 


$4.50 


with imagination.” — JOSEPH WOOD 
KRUTCH in THE NATION. 
141 pp. $3.00 


The Green Earth 


HAROLD W. RICKETT 


HIGHLY READABLE, non-technical in- 
troduction to the colorful science of botany. 
Explains plant structure, growth, and chem- 
istry, revealing the full beauty of plant life 
and its relation to human life. Discusses the 
little-known life cycles of ferns and mosses. 
Many fine pencil drawings show the plant 
world as seen through the author's micro- 
scope. “An admirable example of what 
popular science can and should be.”— 
Harvard Library's ISIS. Revised printing, 100 
illustrations, 353 pp., $3.50 


At your bookstore, or direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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A History of the Theories 
of Aether and Electricity 
by Sir Edmund Whittaker 


Whittaker, FRS, P: 


fessor Emeritus of Mathematics in the 


Universit f Edinburgh, presents a 
historical exposition of the ‘classical 
he ( f the aether and electricin 
t the ea Greek surmises up to 
the liscoveric associated with such 

ent is Oh Faraday, Maxwell 
if Lorentz $12.00 
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Publishers 


{5 East 40 St., Desk 35, New York 16, WN. Y 
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Untamable Cattle 


> WHEN THE. frst u igrants 


ontinent DV Wav ol Alaska 
ivi l I ( Stic 
| I unting Ss na a m 
ni xcept to kill and 
In I 1OM probable 
se h ide their tr no 
5 ‘ hat no one any 
; ned ns tei ee 

; dog 
Bi s Old-Wor peop < stl 
I Dp goats, camels 
p ’ ind ckens, ducks, geese 
pig rd O Noah’s Ark of other 
} irds, t } s of the Amer 
OS n ing 1 iV oft 

bons i a 
Andes they d t representa 
ca I aoe 1 and 
% Im Mi America they had 
turkev. Els ere Indians had domesti 
a l ind tl cavy Or 

PHYSICS 


Cyclotron for 


> THE JAPANESE are replacing the cyclo 
tron hicl was destroyed by American 
Ops rly in the occupation, it has been 


The old cyclotron which was completed 

( the war was a duplicate of the one 

under construction at the Universit 

f California. It is at irch instrument 
used t nasi itor with electrons. 


This cyclotron, at the Institute of Physi 
nd Chemical Research in Tokyo, was 


destroved by A rican troops whose con 


manding officer was under the impr-ssion 
that it could be used to help make A 
American scientists at the time ex 


indignation at the destruction of 


t y expensi research instrument. A 
started to ha it replaced, either 
l gy rnmecnt ol y private funds. 








guinea pig. And that is about the whole 
list. 

Lack of ability on the part of the Indians 
cannot be argued as a reason for this small 
showing. They developed several civiliza- 
tions that reached a level comparable with 
that of the ancient Egyptians and Babylo 
nians. They had considerable skill as astron 
omers and mathematicians. They had done 
notably well in domesticating native plants, 
with corn, potatoes, tobacco, peanuts, vanilla, 
others to 


red peppers and a long list of 


their credit 

They took to European domestic animals 
readily enough when the white man intr 
I readily in the case of 


Thei: 


failures to tame any animals must be sought 


ftuced them too 


seme of the white man’s horses. 


elsewhere than in lack of talent or patienc 
ll unlikely that dl 


Indians tamed so few animals because most 
of the animals on this continent just would 
American 


ox tribe, is at once one of 


not be tamed. The bison, only 
member of the 


rgest, one of the stupidest and one of 


the most truculent of all cattle 
The pronghorn, nearest thing we have t 
n int lope, is yust as untamable as itt 


Asiatic and African numbers 
Although horses had originated and evolve: 
had become extinct 


their first hors¢ 


: opp Site 


on this continent, they 
here and the Indians saw 
when Spanish cavalry made its terrifying 
appearance. Deer and elk are alike untan 
ble in Old World and New. The India 
inimal 


just played in hard luck, so far as 
were concerned. 

An interesting case is that of the Asiati 
reindeer and its near relative, the Nortl 
American caribou. Reindeer are rather un 
successfully di 
unrulic 


ruly, but they have been 
mestic ited But the caribou 1S 
still, and is enough bigger than reindeer t 
So th 
only way vou can use him is to shoot him 
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make him impossible to “wrangle.” 


Japan 


Both plans were dropped, however. Th 
State Department unofficially pointed out 
that contribution of a new cyclotron to th 
Japanese might be made use of for prop: 
ganda by the Russians. They would, 
was believed, tell the Asians that the Amer 
cans were bringing atom weapons to the! 
territory. 

\t a recent meeting of the council « 

American Scientists, th 
question of whether Americans 


either privately or through the government 


the Federation of 
shoul 


pay for the new cyclotron was dropped. 
Approval for replacing the cyclotron wa 
America 


given some time ago by the 


occupation wuthorities. However, it is onl 
recently that the Japanese have been ab] 
} 


to provide the money for the 
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“Kill-And-Bury’ Campaign 


Dread foot and mouth cattle disease strikes in 


Canada. Border is closed to 
prevent spread of epidemic in 


> THIS TIME it is a “kill-and-bury” fight 
against a dread cattle disease north of the 
border. Foot and mouth disease has broken 
out in the frigid plains of the Canadian 
province of Saskatchewan. 

Not since this disease appeared over a 
large area in Mexico in late 1946 has there 
been an invasion so close to the United 
States. The border is closed to imports of 
from Canada. Dr. M. S. 
mouth Spx 
Animal In 
the situation 


cattle and meat 
Shahan, a veteran foot and 
cialist of the U. S. 
dustry, is in Canada to assay 


Bureau of 


and give informal help. Dr. Shahan led the 
hight against aftosa, as the Mexicans call 
the disease, in the Mexican outbreak. 
Whereas the United 

$100,000,000 cooperatively 
bringing the cattle plague there under con 
trol, it is not expected that such aid will 
be needed by Canada. 


States has spent 


with Mexico in 


The Canadians, some of whose experts 
were in Mexico in the early days of that 
outbreak, are well equipped to fight the 
outbreak. 


will be 


\ slaughter-and-eradicate policy 
followed. 

Ground frozen six to eight feet deep, 
roads made Im pass 
hamper the 


2,900 square 


with many subsidiary 
able with 


eradication campaign in the 


heavv snow, will 
miles now under quarantine. 

Europe this past year has had the great 
est increase in the foot and mouth disease 
since 1938-39. Laboratories engaged in re 
in Denmark, Hol 


taxed 


search upon the disease 


land and Great Britain have been 


to their limits with routine testing. U. S. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Don't Coddle 


> STOP CODDLING neurotics. 
cured more quickly 


done to prevent such 


Neuroses could be 
and more could be 
emotional illnesses by teaching people to 
take the consequences of what they do in 
stead of letting them blame their troubles 
on something done to them, such as a 
rebuff or hurt in early childhood. 

This view of neurotic diseases and their 
treatment, which is the opposite of much 
thinking and teaching, was 
presented by Dr. O. H. Mowrer of the Uni 
Illinois at Urbana, Ill, at a 


New York Academy of Sciences conference. 


present day 
versity ot 
His theory will not be popular with the 


vcurotics, Dr. Mowrer admits. But, he said, 
it “wall fit facts and produce results.” 


meat and cattle imports to 


U.S. 


cooperation has been extended to these labo 
ratories because the disease is considered 
too dangerous even to study within the 
borders of the United States. 

In Europe and many other parts of the 
world the disease is endemic and always 
present, kept in check by vaccinations of 
cattle. The United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, Central and the West 
Indies are the only from 
this cattle ill. 

While north of the Canadian border there 
encouraged by 


Mexican border. 


America 


large areas free 


is trouble, the experts are 
the progress south of the 
There 1s aftosa there ts 
“plum licked,” as one expert expressed it. 


The Mexican invasion covered some 200, 


hope that the 


(WO square miles at its greatest extent, but 


for some time now there have been no 
fresh cases. Vaccine was used until about 
August 1950 when it was stopped so that 
lingering infections would show up. The 
disease to be eradicated and the 
U. & 
been cut to 40. 

Foot and mouth disease is a devilish dis 


seems 


veterinary staff now in Mexico has 


ease for the Devil himself, with his legend 
ary cloven hoofs, would be susceptible to 
it. Only the cloven-hoofed animals contract 
it. Horses are not affected, for instance, and 
it does not infect man. 

Because cattle raising and dairying are 
multibillion dollar industries and the Amer 
their steaks and milk, 


ican people like 
any outbreak of this cattle plague is of 
great concern to American agriculture and 


industry. 
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Neurotics 


Neurosis, he said, is a perversion ol the 


problem-solving function” in learning, 
rather than a matter of learning by wrong 
conditioning. 

Mowre! 
person who in one or more important areas 


of his life has learned to deal with conflicts 


The neurotic, Dr. said, is “a 


between desires and the social consequences 


of gratifying them by means of evasion 
and duplicity.” 

“This strategy,” Dr. Mowrer explained, 
“drives him into a downward spiral of 
personal 


and disorganization.” 


inconsistency, self-condemnation 


The neurotic, he said, must come to see 


his troubles as largely the result of what 


he himself has done and is doing, instead 
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of as a consequence of what has been done 


to him. He must see himself as needing 


to grow up instead of “having his fears 


and moral scruples scaled down.” 


Confusion with respect to sex, the tenden 


cy toward homosexuality, unmanliness or 


unwomanliness, is usually secondary to 


character defects, Dr. Mowrer stated. 


\ person need not become neurotic 
through trying to conform to social values, 
nor need he give up creativity and orig 
inality. On this 


the following: 


point Dr. Mowrer said 


“One can be as much of a non-conformist 


or innovator as one wishes and remain 


mentally healthy, provided one does not 
‘cheat,’ that is, does not try to have the ad 
vantages of conformity and of non-conform 


ity simultaneously.” 


Treatment of the neurotic, he said, should 


be seen as “adding something to personal 

ity and character,” not taking some excess 
1 

of feeling away. 
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power of ten atomic bombs. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
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Miracle Drugs in Foods 


Foods eaten every day contain very small amounts 
of antibiotics that have been fed to young chicks and hogs 


to speed their growth. 


> ALL OF us are probably eating some of 
the modern miracle drugs every day with 
our breakfast eggs and our fried chicken 
or roast pork for dinner. So far as anyone 
knows, however, we will not eat enough 
antibiotics this way to have them do us 
any good or harm. 

The reason we eating minute 
amounts now is that mashes containing 
some of the antibiotic drugs, such as aureo 
mycin and terramycin, are being fed to 
young chicks and pigs to speed their growth. 

Discovery that eggs from commercial 
hatcheries where antibiotic mashes are fed 
to chickens contain some of the antibiotics 
was made by Drs. Donald Greiff and Henry 
Pinkerton of St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

They found this out in the course of 
experiments with the germs of typhus fever. 
These germs, called rickettsiae, were being 
grown on the yolk sacs of fertile eggs. 


are 


When the hatcheries where the eggs came 
from started using antibiotic the 
rickettsiae failed to grow on the eggs. The 
antibiotics stopped the germs, just as they 
do when used to treat people sick with 
typhus fever and many other germ-caused 


feeds, 


diseases. 

Antibiotics can get into milk, also. Cheese 
manufacturers earlier had that 
the starter organisms for making cheese 
failed to grow in some lots of milk. This 
milk, they found, had come from cows that 
had gotten “shots” of antibiotics to cure 
them of mastitis. 

These cows had gotten the antibiotics in 
jected into their udders, where the mastitis 
causing germs were. Feeding antibiotics to 
lactating dairy cows, however, does not 
result in any of the antibiotic getting into 
the milk, according to experiments just 


discovered 


Books of the Week 
from page 158 


holes for various kinds of fits, and conversion 


tables from English to Metric System. 


THe SrraNGe Story oF Our Eartu: A Pano 
rama of the Growth of Our Planet as Re 
vealed by the Sciences of Geology and Paleon 

A. Hyatt Verrill—Page, 255 p.., illus., 
$3.75. Translating the story of the earth, 
which is written in the enduring rocks them 


tology 


selves, into non-technical language. 


STUDIES IN THE PsycHoLoGy oF READING—Wil 


liam C. Morse, Francis A. Ballantine and W. 


Robert Dixon—University of Michigan Press, 


wn KUNA 


By H. T. Behrman, M.D., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 


Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date scientific 
tacts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do to beau- 
tify and improve your skin, how to avoid or correct skin 
disorders, and how to deal with many skin problems as: 
Daily care of the face—allergies—cosmetics—pimples— 
blackheads—acne—whiteheads—cysts—bolils—elly skin— 
dry skin—chapping— poison ivy—cold seres —hives — 
superfluous hair — ringworm —moles—birthmarks—scars— 
warts —tumors—skin cancer—excessive sweating —etc. 

“The type of book to which the physician can refer his 
patients.’’—Journal of the American Medical Association. 

“Accurate, unvarnished story of practical skin care.” 

—Connecticut State Medical Journal 
Price 2.58. Incl. pestage. 5-day-Money-Back-Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 94-H, 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 








reported in the journal, Science (Feb. 22). 
These experiments were made by M. O. 
188 p., illus., paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 


Studies of eye movements of school children, 
graduate and university 
This work explodes the myth that some fast 
readers are able to take in a line o1 
even paragraph at a single glance. 


students professors 


whole 


SURVIVAL IN WinteR—E. Laurence Palmer 
New York State College of 
illus., paper, single copies free upon request 
to publisher, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
One of the Cornell Rural School Leaflets tell 
ing how to contrive necessary food and shel 
ter out of common materials found in a 
winter landscape. 


Agriculture, 31 p-, 


Tuirty-SixtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NA 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE AERONAI 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, Chairman 

Office, 977 p., illus., $7.25. 
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Includes a number of research reports and a 


general account of work during the year. 
WaTeER FoR Peopte—Sarah R. Riedman—Schu 
man, 151 p., illus., $2.50. The story, told for 


children, of what water is and does from the 
first rain to modern rainmaking. 
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Haq, L. L. Rusoff and A. J. Gelpi, Jr., of 
the Louisiana Experiment Station at Baton 
Rouge. 

Eggs are used for growing influenza 
germs to make anti-’flu vaccines. Influenza 
\ virus will grow on the eggs from anti 
biotic-fed chicks, the St. Louis University 
scientusts found. But they point out that 
other disease-fighting experiments in which 
eggs used to grow the germs for 
research purposes may be affected. 

Eating eggs, chickens and hogs that have 
antibiotics in them will not do any harm, 
in the opinion of the Food and Drug 
\dministration. FDA officials point out 
that the amount in the egg or meat is so 
small it could not have any effect on hu- 
eating it. Furthermore, ordinary 
cooking would destroy the antibiotics. 

One possible adverse effect of feeding 
antibiotics to animals to speed their growth 
has been pointed out in a report by Drs. 
M. P. Starr and D. M. Reynolds of the 
California Experiment Station at Davis, 
Calif., to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PuBLic 
Heattu. These scientists warn that the 
spread of drug-fast strains of germs to 
larger animals could be serious since the 
value of the meat of these animals would 
justify treating them with antibiotics when 
they get sick. 
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A book or more than 
routine interest to every 
thinking person 


ESSENTIALS 
IN PROBLEM SOLVING 


by Zuce Kogan 


“This incisive booklet will prove extremely 
helpful to many research scientists, although 
it is by no means intended solely for that 
class of thinkers. Its author, a consulting en- 
gineer of long and wide experience, sets forth 
in lucid, straightforward style some funda- 
mental principles that have long been used, 
either consciously or unconsciously, by those 
who have successfully solved the problems 
which they encountered in their vocations. 
His directives are applicable in diverse en- 
terprises, and are enriched with meaning by 
the examples he cites. It is a document to 
be read more than once, until its precepts 
become a part of the reader’s everyday men- 
tal reaction.” 
—Kirtley F. 


in American 


Mather, 

Scientist 

From: 

Karl T. Compton, MIT,—Essentials In Prob- 

lem Solving is interesting and stimulating. 
I greatly enjoyed the book, which I 

am passing on. . 

A. C. Ivy, Univ. of IMNinois—Your book 


should be very valuable especially because 
of its examples. 


T. P. Wright, Cornell Univ.—I read this 
with interest and feel that the development 
of a methodology such as you propound ia 
highly desirable. 


Price $3.00 (Order prepaid or COD) 


from: Zuce Kogan 
724 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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recewing end of the hose. A quick half- 
turn attaches the hose to the faucet and 
releases it. 
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{ ELECTRIC GLUING unit, just per- 
fected, allows plywood to be “welded” to 
gether within a matter of minutes. The 
portable, high-frequency device permits the 
use of one-quarterinch plywood paneling 
to achieve a result comparing favorabl; 
with three-quarterinch plywood. 
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fp WATER-RESISTANT PAPER plates 
that do not get soggy and limp are made 
by impregnating sulfite paper with a mel 
amine resin blend and molding the pape 
into the desired shape by compression. Dis 
posable after use, the plates are greaseproo} 
and heat resistant. They are made in dinner, 
compartmented and pte sizes. 

Science News Letter, March 8, 1952 
io INFLATABLE MATTRESS which pro 
tects the body from cold, damp ground 
under extreme weather conditions, ts de 
signed for soldiers and others who sleep 
out-of-doors. When not in use, the mattress 
can be folded into a square of about 15 
inches. It weighs about three pounds. 
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